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Darwinism, and trade-unionism, that are held by their proponents to
represent ultimate truths are usually justified on secular rather than
sacred grounds.

Rise of Secondary Associations.--The new techniques of communica-
tion have likewise been instrumental in somewhat lessening the depend-
ence of modern peoples upon old primary face-to-face forms of group
life and in attaching them to new secondary forms of association. As
the new means of communication brought to the country boy a knowl-
edge, however incomplete, of the world beyond his direct experience,
his faith in the naturalness and inevitability of his modes of life, already
disturbed by changes in production techniques, etc., was weakened; and
he acquired ambitions, desires, and, through these, modes of conduct that
were foreign to the culture that was brought to him by word of mouth
and by direct example. In time, then, the rural way of life was in some
degree urbanized; and where it was not urbanized rapidly enough to suit
the individual countryman, that countryman left farm and field to enter
city and factory, both of which were organized mainly through sec-
ondary means of communication. In similar ways, small towns have come
to take on the qualities of big cities, and big cities in turn have become
increasingly like one another. As all this has been happening, the basic
social institutions, developed under prior means of communication and
mainly of a face-to-face nature, have been weakened. The family, for
example, cannot impose its values and practices upon the growing child
when that child has access to contrasting values and practices through
such mediums as the newspaper, the mail-order catalogue, the radio, and
the motion picture. Of themselves these external influences might be
of slight significance; but when they impinge upon a milieu already func-
tionally disorganized by economic and other factors, they encourage a
break with the old ways and suggest new possibilities.

The intimate relationship between communication technology and
social organization can be demonstrated by a multitude of specific cases.
The contrast between the complex but always tenuous political unifica-
tion of the peoples of old China and the even more complex but highly
effective political unification of the people of contemporary America is,
for example, in part traceable to differences in communication devices.
The ties that bind the millions of Americans together, insofar as they
are bound together, are communications via newspapers, books, maga-
zines, radio, etc.; and none of these devices were available to the premod-
ern Chinese.

The latest war has provided many illustrations of the interdependence
of organization and communication and of the way in which new means
of communication permit the development of new forms and patterns
of group action. The German blitz technique, for example, was at basis